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reflections, — concerning the presuppositions and postulates of value judg- 
ments, — constantly obtrude themselves ; but it is rather the vistas opened 
up that will prove enticing to the philosopher. The necessity, and as the 
author believes, the actual gradual realization of the teleological character 
of the economic and social sciences, is for him but a part of a larger 
activistic or dynamic turn which is being given to the entire scientific 
activity of the time. His chapters on " Deskriptive und normative Wissen- 
schaft," and on " Die aktivistische Wendung des gesamten Wissenschafts- 
betriebs " (Chapters X and XIII), epitomize in somewhat noteworthy fashion 
those newer concepts of the function of knowledge which have gradually 
emerged from the heart-searchings of a period dominated by practical and 
voluntaristic tendencies. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Spinoza' s Short Treatise on God, Man and Human Welfare. Translated 

from the Dutch by Lydia G. Robinson. Chicago, The Open Court 

Publ. Co., 1909. — pp. xxiv, 178. 

The translator's preface states that "This Short Treatise on God, Man 
and Human Welfare (commonly referred to with abbreviated title, " Short 
Treatise") was Spinoza's first philosophical work. The exact date of its 
authorship is not known, but it is probable that he wrote it between the 
ages of 25 and 30. He was early surrounded by a coterie of friends who 
looked to him for their guidance in philosophical matters, and when in 
1660, at the age of 28, he left Amsterdam for the vicinity of Leyden, it is 
thought that he either left this treatise behind him to be circulated among 
his friends, or sent it back to them soon after his departure. It was origin- 
ally written in Latin, but was soon translated into Dutch by one of his 
friends. Both Latin and Dutch versions were lost sight of until the middle 
of the nineteenth century when Dutch manuscripts were discovered, but 
no Latin original has ever been found." 

From a literary point of view the Treatise is a long distance behind the 
Ethics ; but it seems evident that the earlier production contains in general, 
though more or less crude, outline the point of view presented more fully 
and systematically in the later. To offer a detailed comparison of the two 
writings is not within the province or the ability of the present reviewer. 
It is of interest, however, to note that even in this early work the concep- 
tion of substance as unitary and all-inclusive stands forth prominently ; 
and that the principle, Omnis determinate est negatio, while not explicitly 
formulated, is the controlling idea, which leads, even in this early produc- 
tion, to the characteristic doctrine of the infinite attributes bodied forth in 
the infinite diversification of the modes. This fact gives considerable sup- 
port to the inference of Avenarius that this peculiar conception of substance 
represents the labor of earlier thinkers, which Spinoza has acquired through 
inheritance and not primarily through independent reflection. 
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As regards the character of knowledge, Spinoza takes his stand unequiv- 
ocally upon the doctrine of immediate apprehension or Anschauung. He 
illustrates his conception of knowledge by reference to the Rule of Three. 
This rule may be followed blindly like a rule of thumb, in which case we 
are on the plane of opinion. A slightly less critical stage is occupied by 
the person who tests the rule by some particular instance, and then permits 
the correctness of the particular instance to convince him of the reliability 
of the generalization. Next comes the man "who is not satisfied with 
hearsay because it might deceive, nor with some particular experience 
because it cannot be a rule, investigates, with the aid of true reason, 
which never deceives when rightly employed. This tells him that by 
virtue of the property of proportion in these numbers the result must be 
thus and not otherwise. But a fourth man with the clearest perception of 
all, has need neither of hearsay, nor experience, nor logical thought, 
because by his penetration he sees proportion directly in all his calcula- 
tions" (p. 62). 

Clear cognition, according to Spinoza, is " that which is not convinced 
by reasoning but by a feeling and enjoyment of the thing itself" (p. 63). 
' ' This kind of cognition is not a consequence of something else but comes 
by means of a direct manifestation to the understanding of the object itself. 
And if the object is excellent and good the soul is necessarily united with 
it as we have said of our body. Whence it follows incontestably that it is 
this kind of cognition which causes love, so that when we come to know 
God in this way we must necessarily become one with him, for he must 
manifest himself and be known to us only as the most excellent and best. 
In this alone, as we have said before, consists our supreme happiness ' ' 

(P- 133). 

This last quotation may serve to indicate the relation, on the side of 
practical philosophy, of the Treatise to the Ethics. As regards the English 
version of the Treatise, the text from which the translation is made is the 
edition of Van Vloten and Land. This edition, as the preface says, 
"gives the most authentic manuscript entire with occasional pertinent 
variations in brackets and footnotes. . . . Where a variant manuscript 
reading has there been indicated, that alternative which seemed the 
simplest and most natural has been adopted [in the translation] without 
explanation or apology" (p. vii). 

Whether this plan on the part of the translator is commendable, is 
perhaps not easy to decide. There is no doubt, of course, that the pro- 
cedure tends to give a more readable version of the book, which, in the 
case of a work as cumbersome and disjointed as the one under considera- 
tion, is a matter of consequence. But, on the other hand, the book is of 
interest chiefly to those who are inclined to make a serious study of 
Spinoza ; and to such it would probably seem more desirable to be in- 
formed which passages represent the second of the two Putch originals, 
rather than the first. While Sigwart, for example, grants that Mss. A is 
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the older and that Mss. B is in some way dependent upon it, he also insists 
that the character of Mss. B is such as to point to some additional source 
besides Mss. A. It may be suggested, further, that if there were no such 
additional source, the divergences of Mss. B from Mss. A necessarily 
represent some interpretation ; and while the translator has faithfully 
endeavored to keep translation distinct from interpretation, the interpola- 
tion of ' pertinent variants ' would in this case be merely interpretation at 
second hand. Nor is it possible to escape the responsibility of deciding 
which variants are pertinent and which are not. Thus in Part II, chapter 
17 (p. 109), the translator (following A) has incorporated the clause, " that 
is, when we see in another the inclination to something that is evil," which 
clause does not occur in B, and which, according to Sigwart, raises a doubt 
both as to doctrine and as to authenticity, while the rendering in B ap- 
parently does not. Another difference of opinion between the translator 
and Sigwart as to which is the pertinent variation, occurs in Part II, chapter 
16 (p. 105), in the paragraph beginning, "I do not say this in regard to 
will in general," etc. It would surely have been worth while to indicate 
variations of this kind. 

This matter aside, the translation is helpful if taken in conjunction with 
the text. Certain inaccuracies, however, dispose us to caution. To illus- 
trate, we find, on p. 36, that '* do not agree with us " is given instead of " do 
not differ from us, " as is required both by the context and by the original 
{met ons niet verschilleri). Perhaps ' disagree ' is the word that was in- 
tended. Again, in the long note on pp. 103-4, the words, " But it might 
be said," which are placed at the beginning of a sentence, seems to be an 
inaccurate rendering for, " But it must be said " (maar men moet zeggeri). 
The context also shows that the phrase is intended to introduce a direct 
inference from the preceding passage, and should, therefore, form part of 
the same sentence. It may be added that in the first sentence of the 
second paragraph of this note the pronoun ' it ' is twice employed instead 
of 'them,'- in a way that is somewhat confusing. Considerably more 
serious is the confusion of the important words, ' essence ' and * existence ' 
(cf. p. 17, note, and p. 143). As regards the general character of the 
translation, the "style has been retained with all its ambiguities and 
even crudities where they occur, so that the reader will have as faithful a 
reproduction of Spinoza's Short Treatise as is possible with the material at 
hand, and is therefore at liberty to form his own opinion with regard to its 
merits and intent. ' ' 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Studies in Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones. London, Macmillan 

and Company, 1909. — pp. xxxviii, 518. 

This volume is part of a larger plan. It is intended, Dr. Jones tells us 
(p. xxxviii), to be an introduction to a series of historical volumes, by him- 
self and others, * ' devoted to the development and spiritual environment 



